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strong support to this last argument. They prove at least that 
whoever wrote Harry the Sixth often imitated Marlowe in 
exactly the fashion of Peek's imitation of him. 

Homer E. Woodbridge 
Wesleyan University 

THE FOUNDATIONS AND NATURE OF VERSE. By 
Cary F. Jacob, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1918. 

As a suitable companion volume to Patterson's The Rhythm 
of Prose the student of prosody could scarcely do better than to 
select the monograph which is before us. Bound very much 
alike, of the same size, and from the same press, they compare 
favorably also in scholarly treatment, in attractive and definite 
diction, and in the value of their contribution to the field. To 
be sure Patterson's volume was based largely upon his own 
experimental researches, while Jacob's conclusions appear to 
be the result of a critical review of empirical data obtained by 
other investigators. Since, however, the detailed account of 
Patterson's work was reserved for the appendices, the difference 
in the presentation of material is less apparent than real. 

The introduction begins with an excellent description of the 
development of meaning out of such arbitrary symbols as verbal 
language and music furnish. From the early and laborious 
process of learning the native tongue we pass by gradual stages 
to the rapid reading of meaning in word, gesture, facial expres- 
sion, cadence, nuance, and style. So it is with music. But just 
as there is this development on the side of the individual who 
is assimilating and learning to appreciate the meaning, so 
there is growth also in the content learned and understood. 
Prose becomes verse, verse becomes song, and song becomes pure 
music. On the whole the chapter is rather well done. Stumpf's 
little book on The Origin of Music, in the light of what so 
authoritative an investigator has done in the field of the psychol- 
ogy of music, would have been of service to the author at this 
point. And while a certain amount of license may be granted 
a writer when he says that "the ear does hear," from a strictly 
scientific point of view he can not expect the same indulgence 
'when he states that this anatomical structure "does find pleas- 
ure." But he is obviously right in his insistence that the proper 
approach to the problem of the basic nature of verse is through 
the avenue of auditory sensation. Even some of the factual 
components of auditory aesthetics lie in this direction; but 
aesthetics in general gathers its facts and theories from many 
branches of science and art. 

In the beginning of the second chapter, on noise and tone, 
the author would have done better by distinguishing the three 
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different usages of the term, 'sound:' physical, physiological 
(or neurological), and psychological. The ambiguity becomes 
more noticeable when toward the close he lays down the defini- 
tion of a tone. He has already indicated the varying distinction 
between noise and tone when he proposes that "any sound pos- 
sessing continuity and definiteness to such a degree as may be 
appreciated by the ear is called a tone." Whether this statement 
refers to the physical vibration, which is very much stressed in 
the early portion of the book, or to the neural excitation, or to 
the conscious phenomena, remains in doubt, as does also the 
function designated by the term, 'appreciated.' In the realm of 
this subject the reader is made to feel the author's dependence 
on the work of D. C. Miller in contrast to the mature assimila- 
tion of other studies such as those of Jaensch and Krueger. 

From a detailed account of the physics of pitch the next 
chapter advances to a consideration of the relationship of 
constituent tones in a timbre and of the elements of the diatonic 
scale. Other subjects treated in passing are beats, the origin 
of the scale, melody, and harmony. Again in these matters 
one misses Stumpf with whose two volume classic the author 
appears to be unfamiliar. Little is said on the subjects of 
combination tones and of consonance. In the following chapter 
when the beat-tone is discussed once more it is described as being 
only subjective in character: difference tones produced from 
the same windchest are also objectively verifiable. 

Under the title of 'tone quality' the author proceeds with a 
detailed account of the literature concerning the subject, 
which then becomes a logical prelude to the discussion of vowel 
quality. Conversance with the physical aspect of the question 
is clearly at the expense of the psychological point of view. The 
important results of Kohler, Jaensch, and Rich are left unno- 
ticed. The chapter concludes with an analysis of the expressive 
effects of sounds as in onomatopoetic writing. The author 
appears well grounded in his belief that few sounds qualitatively 
suggest interpretation. Many musicians will naturally disagree 
with him when the statement is applied unequivocally to the 
sound of certain chords and of some keys. And, indeed, he 
ought to enter reservations in favor of calls of distress that 
arouse an instinctive reverberation even in the lower animal 
species. 

The chapter on intensity disposes of the subject tempo- 
rarily until other matters like rhythm and meter can be dealt 
with. Intensity again is physical intensity, although toward 
the end of the chapter the author is at cross purposes with 
himself when he emphasizes the relative judgment of this 
attribute, i.e., subjective intensity. It plays a minor r61e in 
the cadence of speech and music but a major r61e in accent which 
leads directly to the consideration of rhythm, a subject which 
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forms the core of the next five chapters. The author begins 
under the caption of 'genetic psychology' to treat a miscellany 
of information. Firm convictions are expressed on points that 
are still very much in doubt and on other matters that appear 
to be settled contrary to the assertions made. Visual rhythm, 
for example, may be serially exposed in time in connection 
with the successive visualization of rafters, motives in a border 
or frieze, and in a colonnade. Experiments in several labora- 
tories have shown conclusively that visual rhythm is possible. 
Tactual rhythm must also be given a place. In so comprehen- 
sive a chapter shortcomings are easily detected; but surely 
among those who have "dealt with the specific objective condi- 
tions under which this expression arises" stands the omitted 
name of Woodrow. 

With 'time' as the next topic psychological considerations 
again appear: the definition contains the significant phrase, 
'a unity of experience.' The author's development of this 
subject proceeds along two lines of discussion: the determina- 
tion of the phenomena that mark the end of single temporal 
intervals and of the phenomena that appear as contents of 
these intervals. The effect of both of these factors on the 
temporal perception is to be noted. The variations in musical 
tempo are studied. In the next chapter the author comes to 
terms with rhythm itself which is finally described as "consti- 
tuted by the consecutive occurrence of phenomena which are 
perceived as forming a succession of distinct, related patterns 
in time." Duration is next given attention. The extreme 
variability in length between the spoken syllables of verse is 
reviewed and criticized. Consonants have no lengthening effect 
on the enclosed vowel, but occasionally on the syllable; 'strong' 
syllables are usually longer than 'weak' ones. But the ratio 
between these is never constant and a factor other than tem- 
poral must be sought for the explanation of rhythm. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the chapter on accent is 
the best done. It adheres very closely to the work of Wallin. 
His analysis and explanation of the stressed syllable or 'cen- 
troid' is adopted with slight modification. The wording of the 
definition seems unfortunate in the ambiguity of its meaning: 
"an impression which arouses the sense of hearing to a certain 
pitch of intensity for a certain length of time." Loudness, 
pitch, and duration have a varying but combined effect in 
producing the stress. Different kinds of accent, such as hover- 
ing and deferred, word, logical, metrical, and wrenched accent 
are noted. The nature and length of the phrase in prose, verse, 
and music next concern the writer. But the duration of the 
phrase, like that of the syllable, is found to be variable with a 
tendency toward greater regularity in music and less in prose. 
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Apparently the main section of the author's thesis is con- 
tained under the title: "the structure of the foot: accent, 
duration, and pitch in the general process of time synthesis." 
It is purposely psychological. Rhyme was found to have no 
rhythmical effect. The effect is now to be established not so 
much in terms of precise measurement but of general impres- 
sion, an impression which permits of fairly wide latitude. The 
centroid and the pause are at the core of rhythmical perception; 
but in addition to the periodicity of these elements there 
appears a mental organization of content in terms of related 
patterns. Again, when treating of the content of the phrase, 
indications are to the effect that there must be a mentally 
recognized similarity, but not physical equality. 

In the following chapter the author enters the lists with 
Patterson, but the reader is scarcely left in doubt as to the 
outcome. The author weakens his position at once when in the 
face of his own dearth of experimental results he charges his 
adversary with want. The statements concerning the metrical 
organization which poetry suggests are quite to the point. 
In fact Patterson was quite unwilling to call vers libre poetry 
until Amy Lowell reproduced it in her own way, in other words 
with accents known only to the tutored reader. Having already 
admitted the flexibility of the metre and the variety of accents, 
the author cannot easily desert his original position that music 
is more regular than verse. Therefore arises the impossibility of 
passing in verse from syncopated rhythms to coincident rhythms 
as one does in music. Patterson has made his original position 
somewhat clearer and modified it to a slight extent in a more 
recent article, an article which the author probably did not 
have an opportunity to consider. 

The book shows wide reading and scholarly study. It is a 
contribution to the field as a critique of literature and corre- 
sponding theory. In spots it seems a little too contentious: 
it is difficult to oppose conclusions based largely on experimen- 
tal procedures on the one hand with opinions and estimates on 
the other. But the judgment is nevertheless thoughtful and 
sincere. If the author has not well assimilated the literature 
on some subjects, it is only because the portion was not the 
morsel it seemed. With some chapters there is a question 
regarding their place in the volume: frequently the impression 
of a miscellany of information is left on the reader. But the 
author deserves credit for his services as a compiler and for the 
style that holds the attention of the interested reader to the end. 

Christian A. Ruckmick 
University of Illinois 



